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apostle's Christianity and does scant justice to his religious dualism and 
to his profound mysticism. 

The concluding lecture, after a brief re'sume' of the points made in 
the preceding lectures, sketches briefly the theological tendencies of the 
present day and suggests the kind of expression the spirit of Christian- 
ity is likely to take in the immediate future. The subject is toa 
large to be handled satisfactorily in part of a closing lecture, and the 
value of the book is not particularly enhanced by the attempt. It 
may be worth while, however, to quote the three suggestive proposi- 
tions in which the author embodies his prophecy: 

First: Belief in the continuity and inspiration of history must needs clear 
and exalt our views of the history of the Christian church, which must be 
taken as a whole. Second: Proper appreciation of the function of the will 
in active and religious life must have a direct effect on doctrine. Third: The 
growing habit of regarding society as an organism rather than a mere con- 
geries of individuals must tend to revive the Founder's teaching as to the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

A. C. McGiffert. 

Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 



The Life of Christ. By William J. Dawson. Philadelphia:: 
Geo. W. Jacobs & Co. Pp. ix+452. 

This is a popular narrative and expository life of Christ by a London 
preacher. The style is clear and attractive, sometimes beautiful and 
strong. It is, however, marred by a tendency to a Farraresque rheto- 
rical extravagance. A recent trip to Palestine and a lively historical 
imagination combine to produce vivid sketches of scenes, characters, 
and situations. There are many valuable suggestions concerning the 
connection of passages, motives of the personages, and the psychology 
of events. See an excellent chapter on the first cleansing of the temple 
This virtue, however, sometimes runs into the vice of unwarranted and 
almost absurd conjecture in the face of all the data, of which the worst 
instance is a fantastic chapter on the temptation. We cannot help 
feeling that the author's analysis of the great crises lacks in real 
depth. 

The book shows a knowledge of recent criticism of the gospels, and 
is quite open-minded in its treatment of it. It handles the question of 
sources suggestively, though somewhat inadequately, and concludes 
that "the gospels do succeed in giving us a portrait of Jesus .... 
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intrinsically truthful and beautiful." John is the interpreter rather 
than the historian of Jesus, and his discourse matter is the free render- 
ing of Christ's conversations. Dawson is quite free with his data, and 
sometimes falls into self-created difficulties. His criticism of radical 
theories is often trenchant and suggestive, but occasionally extremely 
unsatisfactory. He seems to arrange his chronological scheme largely 
to suit the exigencies of the story, as he desires to tell it. Many of 
the hard questions are dodged altogether. This is perhaps done pur- 
posely, as he tells us in his preface that he proposes to neglect as far 
as possible " the vexed problems of theology and metaphysics." Still 
the omission of the baptism and of the feeding of the five thousand 
can hardly be pardoned in a life of Christ, to say nothing of the utterly 
inadequate treatment of the virgin birth and Christ's attitude toward 
his own Messiahship. 

The book seems to contain a curious history of the author's 
thought with reference to the gospel miracles. He begins intending 
"to depict the human life of Jesus as it appeared to his contempo- 
raries." In the first chapters he minimizes and explains away the 
miraculous element, though the event at Cana is regarded as miraculous. 
As far as possible a "magic" influence takes the place of miraculous 
power. But in the latter part of the book even Matthew's crucifixion 
miracles seem to be accepted without question. The preface explains 
this phenomenon in these words: 

As the experiment proceeded, the mind became more and more an 
involuntary agent, acting on instincts which were not based on reason, but 
were superior to reason. It produced a conviction, at once profound, gradual, 
and irresistible, that in the very nature of the story itself, and therefore in 
the nature of Christ, were elements entirely incommensurate within the limits 
of the human. It is not possible to disengage the human elements in Jesus 
from the divine. 

The book then changes as it grows. It begins on the naturalistic 
basis, and ends by frankly accepting the supernatural and the deity of 
Christ, "not," however, "by conversion of the Godhead into flesh, but 
by taking of the manhood into God." 

Frederick L. Anderson. 

Newton Theological Seminary, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 



